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ORIENTAL MODE OF THRESHING WHEAT. 


Large quantities of wheat are raised in Egypt, particu- 
larly near Maraga in Upper Egypt. It is of the best qual- 
ity, producing a large yield of plump kernels, with but a 
small quantity of straw. The present mode of thrashing, 
practised by the Egyptians and other oriental nations, ac- 
cords with that in use more than thirty centuries ago. 

.The sheaves are spread upon a level spot, over which 
oxen or other cattle are driven, until by their feet, the 
kernels are separated from the stalk. Another mode is to 
attach a machine to their cattle, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. This machine is of a sledge form with broad heavy 
rollers, turning upon axles. On this vehicle the driver 
rides. Sometimes the rollers or wheels of the thrashing 
machine are serrated, having sharp edges, and thus the 
straw is cut up into fodder at the same time that the grain 
is crushed out, and the two are afterward separated by a 
winnowing apparatus. The custom of “treading out” 
grain as we often see practised in this country with horses, 
is a very ancient one, for in Deut. xxv. 4, we find this in- 
junction, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he tread- 
eth out the corn,” (wheat.) 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 











Narrative. 
MY FRIEND’S FAMILY. 


ConcLupeED. 





Soon after our return home a ball was proposed, (for 
the purpose of overcoming my religious feelings,) and the 
following Tuesday evening appointed for it. I expressed 
my unwillingness to be present on such an occasion, and 
asked permission to spend the evening at class-meeting. 
In return I received, from both parents and sister nothing 
but scoffs, sneers and reproaches. When the evening, 
however, arrived, I utterly declined being present, and did 
in fact go to class-meeting. This exasperated my father to 
the highest pitch, and he positively declared, that if I at- 
tended another religious meeting of any kind he would 
disinherit me—that his roof should no longer be my shel- 
ter. Though my grief was inexpressible, I still felt deter- 
mined to serve God, whatever might be the sacrifice. The 
class-mee‘ings of the village were held on Tuesday eve- 
nings; accordingly on the afternoon of the next ‘Tuesday 
my father came to me with a large whalebone horse whip. 
“ There,” said he, ‘‘ Ned, I think that will cure your re- 
ligion, and keep you from class-meeting. Should you con- 
clude to go to-night, as you did a week since, against my 
wishes, you may rely upon having it worn out upon your 
naked back in the morning.” I had here a most severe 
trial, not in reference to the whipping, but as to what ex- 
tent [ ought to obey my parents in matters of religion. 
Should I obey them, I must disobey God. But I could not 





give up all my meetings and religious privileges, in obe- 
dience to my parents, and still enjoy religion. After much 
prayer I concluded my only way was to claim the enjoy- 
ment of all the helps which God had provided me. Should 
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I stay from class that night, it would be considered a vic- 
tory of the whip, and I should be required at once to re- 
commence my old course at the same peril. I came to 


‘the conclusion that it was not my duty to obey my parents, 


when their requirements conflicted with those of God; 
and so with a heavy heart I again went to class. On my 
way I determined that I would not receive the threatened 
whipping without saying something more in justification 
of my course than | had yet done. I determined too, to 
say something to my father of his responsibilities as a pa- 
rent. But what should 1 say, a boy seventeen years old, 
to one accustomed to sit in judgment, and listen to argu- 
ments from mea of the finest talents? Of myself I could 
say nothing; but the promises of wisdom from on high led 
me to a grove just without the village, where the whole 
night was spent in prayer for a preparation for the event. 
Thank God, as day dawned, light and peace like a flood 
broke upon my soul. Iwas strong asagiant. I knew not 
a word that I should say, though | felt a blessed assurance 
that God would give me words and wisdom: and I would 
as soon have made my defence before an assembled uni- 
verse as any way. 

On my arrival at the house I found my father up, and 
walking his room. He had, in fact, fastened the doors, 
and remained awake all night, so as to meet me at the 
door. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ this is the fruit of your religion, 
is it? Where have you been all night, you disobedient 
rascal?” ‘IT have been up in the grove praying since 
class meeting,” said I, very frankly. ‘* Praying, ha! a 
pretty story that! I'll see if it can’t be cured after break- 
fast.” So saying he left me, and I did not see him again 
till at the breakfast table. 3reakfast over, taking the whip, 
he bade me follow him, and led the way to the stable, 
where I was ordered to take off my coat and vest, prepara- 
tory to the whipping. ‘‘ Father,” said I, ‘‘ is it customary 
for you to condemn without giving a chance for defence? 
Of what have I been guilty, that 1 deserve the severe pun- 
ishment you propose to inflict? ‘‘ Defence!” said he, 
‘** What defence can you make for wilful disobedience ? 
You deserve to be punished for trampling on my authori- 
ty, and I will show you that authority will be maintained.” 
“IT expected opposition,” continued I, ‘“‘ when | embraced 
religion ; but I embraced it in view of both worlds. iam 
prepared for any suffering that may be inflicted in this, 
but must save my soul in the other. Nothing can induce 
me to forsake it. Is it not possible that in the exercise of 
a father’s authority, you have transcended the proper bounds 
of parental control? And have you, dear father, fulfilled 
all the duties growing out of your relation to me as a son? 
Our duties grow out of our relations to our Maker and 
each other. It is my duty, as your offspring, to honor 
and love you, to study your highest interests, and to obey 
you in all things when your commands do not conflict 
with the requirements of a higher authority—with those 
of my Maker. On the other hand, it is- your duty, as a pa- 
rent to study my highest interests. You have been the 
instrument of bringing me into being—of giving me an 
existence co-extensive with that of the Deity—eternal. 
That eternity of existence, after the passage of the few 
short years of this life, must be in wo or bliss; and is it 
not your duty, dear father, the author of that eternity of 





being, to aid me all in your power to escape the one, and 
gain the other? O, let me ask you, (said I, clasping his 
hands,) has this been the course you have pursued with 
me; rather has not your whole life, and the administra- 
tion of your government, tended to lead both myself and 
dear sister directly down to ruin—with wealth to sink us 
down to hell? O, father! father!” Here my feelings 
overcame me and I burst into tears. I recovered myself 
as soon as possible, and raised my eyes to proceed, but 
observed the whip had fallen from my father’s hand, who 
stood before me motionless, and white as a marble block. 
I picked up the whip, and placed it in his hand. ‘ No,” 
said he, ‘I shall defer using the whip, but you must leave 
my house.” I told him that I preferred the performance 
of every duty as a faithful son, but must abide his deci- 
sion; at the same time reminding him that nothing could 
relieve him of his high responsibilities as a parent. He 
dropped the whip, and left the stable, evidently in great 
agitation. I knelt down by the side of it, and thanked 
God for his goodness, and prayed that what I had said, 
might result in the greatest good both to myself and 
father. 

In the course of the day but little was said, by myself, 
mother, or sister. ‘They supposed I had received the 
whipping which had been threatened ; and asI was silent, 
they did not feel like broaching that or any other subject. 
During the whole forenoon, and also from the dinner ta- 
ble, my father was absent. Our residence was on the out- 
skirts of the village, not more than fifty yards from the 
grove which I had already referred to, to which I again 
had not returned, and after waiting for him till dark, my 
mother, fearing that some accident had befallen him, (as 
such an absence had never before occurred,) requested me 
to go and see if I could find him. I proceeded directly to 
the spot where I had seen him a few hours previous. 
When I first came in sight of him, he was sitting with his 
head leaning against a tree, but on observing me, he rose 
up and met me. I extended my hand to him, saying, “I 
ain glad to see you, father. Mother feared some evil had 
happened to you, and sént me to see if I could find you.” 
He made me no reply, but taking my hand in his, walked 
slowly towards the house. His heaving sighs bespoke the 
deep emotions of his soul, Perceiving that he had not yet 
settled the great question of life or death, I offered up my 
silent prayers that God would not leave him in this impor- 
tant hour, upon the decision of which were suspended 
heaven or hell. 

**We had not reached the outer edge of the grove, 
when my father stopping short, clasped me to his bosom, 
and exclaimed in tears, “O, Edward! Edward! forgive 
me, O forgive me, my dear son, O forgive me.’’. He nev- 
er seemed so precious to me before. I clasped my arms 
around his neck, and pressed my lips to his cheek, as my 
only method of giving expressson to my feeling, or a pledge 
of the forgiteness he sought. On arriving at the house 
we met my mother in the dining room. My father, bath- 
ed in tears, clasped her to his breast, ‘* Will you go with 
me ?’’ said he; ‘‘I have determined to have religion, and 
accompany our dear Edward; and will you go with us, 
daughter?” (addressing himself to my sister, who was just 
entering the room.) ‘‘ Yes, I am sure you will both join 
me; and here is dear Edward, who has forgiven me; he 
will pray for us.” 

So saying, he drew myself and sister as near into his 
arms as he could, with our mother; and as though he had 
obtained the assent of all, immediately fell upon his knees. 
** Oh, Edward,” said he, the big tears still flowing down 
his cheeks, ‘‘ Oh, Edward, do pray for a wicked father ; 
pray for us all; God has heard your prayers, and he will 
still hear them.’’ We all bowed with him, but the deep 
emotion of my soul forbade me utterance, and nearly over- 
came my physical strength. In fact | did not know when 
I commenced vocal prayer. I only know I found myself, 
how long after I cannot tell, in the arms of my father, our 
voices both mingling in mighty prayer for his salvation. 
Our prayers, through the mediation of our great High 
Priest, were heard on high, and salvation’s tide soon rolled 
over his soul. He sprang upon his feet with shouts of 
praise for God’s redeeming grace. My thoughts then be- 
came wholly absorbed in the case of my mother, the dear 
mother that bore me, on whose bosom I had been cher- 
ished, and who had constantly watched over me with all 
the affection of a mother’s heart. My whole soul was 
drawn out in prayer for her immediate conversion. The 
chariot wheels, for a time, seemed stayed, but our suppli- 
cations were incessant. My father who had again knelt 
by her side, tried to encourage her by conversing with her, 
or rather he prayed and talked together ; praying a part of 
a sentence, and talking the balance. My mother and sis- 
ter were both weeping in bitter accents; part of the time 
praying for themselves, having taken courage from,the 
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speedy deliverance of my father. Their prayers and 
groans, and the prayers and exhortations, and shouts, with 
which my father seemed overburdened, together with my 
own prayers, all commingliog together, produced what 
would generally be termed wild confusion. 

How long I continued in prayer for my mother I do not 
know, but catching the eye of my weeping sister, it occur- 
red to me that I had entirely forgotten her—that I had not 
even prayed for her at all. Bitterly reproaching myself, 
and still upon my knees, I clasped her to my bosom, and 
bathed her with tears of sorrow that I had been so thought- 
less. I besought God with all my soul for that dear, that 
only sister, that he would enable her to renounce the 
world and all its allurements, and cast her naked soul on 
Jesus for salvation. My parents also prayed with me; 
and while we wrestled the symbol of the divine presence 
was manifest. ‘ Ellen,’’ said I, ‘‘ God has blessed you.” 
‘Yes,’ said she, as we bathed each other’s cheeks in 
tears, “ I know I Jove the Saviour.”” On rising from our 
knees, we found to our surprise that the morning had 
dawned. The following Sabbath we all received the sol- 
emn seal of our consecration; and for months our bliss 
seemed complete. 

But the destroyer came, and they have been carried one 
after another to the silent and lonely habitation of the dead. 
Over those countenances, once so fresh and lovely, have 
gathered the cold damps of death, and the unfeeling worm 
now feeds upon those I so fondly loved. But two short 
years had passed, ere they had all left me; but they left 
in joyous hope—they rest in peace. Consumption first 
poised its fatal dart at my lovely sister, and like the early 
rose, nipped by the untimely blast, she soon fell its wither- 
ed victim. While the rose faded from her cheek, and her 
sparkling eye grew dim in death, joy and hope cheered her 
soul, and lighted up her passage through the dark and 
dreary waves of death’s cold flood. A few moments be- 
fore she left us, printing upon my cheek the last pledge of 
a sister’s love, ‘* Dear brother,” said she, “‘ a few months 
since, your influence snatched me from the giddy paths 
that lead to death, and is now about to introduce me to 
the home of the blessed. A few minutes, and I shall 
strike my golden harp, and swell my voice to the anthems 
of the blood-washed, with my Saviour in glory. A few 
years, and I trust [ shall be permitted to greet you and 
our parents all home in triumph. With her head pillowed 
in my bosom, her happy spirit took its fligit to fairer 
climes, and brighter scenes. In less than twelve months, 
my dear parents both followed her. I need not detail the 
incidents of their happy exit. They bore a similar testi- 
mony ; and, like her crossed the raging flood in rapturous 
triumph. Thus, I have been left like the lonely oak that 
bends to the sweeping tempest on the mountain’s top. 
The unbidden tear of lonely grief sometimes escapes my 


eye, but the cheering prospect of meeting all my “ kin- 
dred dear,” 


“ When a few more griefs I’ve tasted, 
When a few more springs are o’er.” 
dispels my gloom, and makes my sorrows light.” 

My friend Edward is now on Zion’s walls, a faithful and 
successful minister of the Gospel. Not only his own kin- 
dred, but hundreds more of his spiritual children, will 
doubtless greet him home to rest.—Methodist Protestant. 








Nursery. 
JANE’S VISIT. 

One afternoon, Jane went to visit Susan Green, a little 
girl who lived about half a mile distant from Mrs. L.’s. 
Susan seemed very glad to see her, and they played very 
pleasantly for an hour or so, when Margaret and Angeline 
‘Thorne came to see Susan also. They lived in a large 
white house, and their father was called a rich man. 
They were dressed quite gaudily, and in what their dress- 
maker was pleased to call the fashion. They did not speak 
to Jane, but stared at her very much as they had seen 
their mother stare at the ‘‘ common sort of people,” when 
they came too near her. 

They had not been there long before they took Susan 
aside, and had atime of whispering with her. Jane thought 
their manners had not been well attended to, and she won- 
dered at that, especially as they lived in such an elegant 
house. 

Susan then said to Jane, “I guess you had better go 
home—your mother will want you.” 

‘No, she won’t,” said Jane in her simplicity; ‘ she 
said I might stay till five o’clock.” 

‘*T never!” said Miss Margaret ; ‘ how hard some folks 
are to take a hint!” 

Well, if you will make me speak out, I’ve got other 
company, and don’t want you any longer.” 

“IT should not have come if you had not urged me to; 
and now—” But her tears prevented her saying anything 
more. She felt angry and injured—the latter feeling was 
the strongest. The two girls laughed, and said something 
about “ poor folks setting themselves up so much.” 

Jane gave them a look, not of anger, but of sorrow, 
which would have moved most hearts, but it had no effect 
on theirs. 

She took her bonnet and walked slowly towards home, 
feeling that it was pretty hard to be treated so. Once or 
twice she turned and looked at the heartless girls, who 
were laughing and playing, and wondered that they could 


be so happy in sight of one they had treated so un- 
kindly. 





As she was walking along beside the fence, now and 
then wiping a tear from the corner of her eye with her 


apron, she saw something which looked like a fan project- | 


ing above the middle rail in the fence, where the two lengths 
of rails joined together. 

She went up to it, and what do you think it was? It 
was a robin sitting on a nest. Jane stood close to him, 
but he turned up his eye, and looked at her, and seemed 
to know that she,would not hurt him. 

She longed to put out her hand and smooth his brown 
coat, but she was so afraid of frightening him that she held 
her breath; and when she had looked at every feather on 
him, and seen him wink ever so many times, she moved 
slowly away till she was out of his sight, when she started 
and ran, and,never stopped till she got home. ‘‘ Mother ! 
mother! I’ve found a robin’s nest; and the old robin is 
so tame! and it is so low down that I can look right into 
it. I was so close to him that I could see his little throat 
move when he breathed ; and he never flew off. Whatdo 
you think is in the nest?” 

“I can’t say,” smiling at her daughter’s enthusiasm and 
happiness. 

“They must be either eggs or little young ones.” 

‘ec Yes.’ 

“* Well, I hope they are eggs.” 

sé Why.” 

“ Because it will be longer before they leave the nest, 
and I can watch them every day, and see when they hatch 
out, and see them prow, and have a nice time with them ; 
and can’t I feed them, mother ?” 

“*T suppose you can; but I doubt whether the old birds 
will wish you to, ‘They can take care of them them- 
selves.” 

‘* But, mother, it must be such hard work for the poor 
little robins to go and look all over for one little worm, 
and carry it to the nest, and then go for more. Why 
wouldn’t it be better for me to put a handful of crumbs 
right dewn by the nest, so that they could feed the young 
ones when they are hungry, and stay by them all the 
time ?” 

** My dear, the old birds know best what is good for 
their young, and will be most obliged to you if you will 
only let them alone.” 

“*Do you suppose they.take pleasure in working for 
their young ?”’ 

“I presume so; but why have you come home so 
soon ?”” 

“*O, mother, I’m sorry you asked me.” 

“*T hope my daughter has done nothing which she is 
unwilling to tell me.” 

“QO, no; I’ve done nothing—only I had forgotten all 
about it since I found the robin’s nest, and I don’t wish 
to remember it.” 

‘Tell mother what it was, dear.” 

“‘ We were playing, Susan and I, and Susan was glad 
enough to have me there till Margaret and Angeline 
Thorne came, and then she told me to go home, for she 
didn’t want me any longer now that she had other compa- 
ny; and the other girls laughed at me because I cried. 
So I came away, and when | saw the robin’s wee bit tail 
peeping up,I forgot all about it, and 1 shouldn’t have 
thought of it now, if you had not asked me why I came 
home, I don’t think it was doing as she would like to be 
done by. But, mother, let us talk about the robin. Do 
you know, mother, what I think about the nest ?”’ 

“* How should | know your thoughts ?” 

*“*T did not knew but that my thought was wrong, and 
it always seems to me, that you know my thoughts when 
I do wrong.” 

** Let me hear your thought.” 

“Well, I think the good Lord told the robin to build 
his nest there, and to sit in it so that I could see him, in 
order to comfort me. Is it wrong to think so?”’ 

** You have a right to view the robin’s nest in that light. 
The nest was there in the providence of God for your com- 
fort. I do not suppose that your comfort was the sole rea- 
son of its being there. But God caused it to be there, 
and he caused it to work for your good, and you owe him 
the same thanks that you would owe him, if the case were 
in all respects just as you have supposed.” 


[The Light-Hearted Little Girl. 





Sabbath School. | 











ORIGINAL. 


MY HUMP BACK TEACHER. 


Years have passed away since I was a scholar in the 
school in P——. The world has presented a chequered 
scene to me from the day I leftthat school. I have known 
its trials; I have been exposed to its temptations, but I 
have felt the saving power of early religious impressions 
upon my heart, through all the dangerous influences to 
which | have been exposed. The memory of my Sabbath 
School days will never pass from my mind, for I had a 
faithful teacher, whose fidelity I want to record for the 
benefit of the youthful readers of the Companion. 

My teacher was deformed by a distorted spine, from 
early life. His given name was Samuel, and sometimes 
an unkind lad, from ill-will or playfulness would call him 
“‘ Hump Back Sammy.” He was upwards of fifty years 
of age when I was his pupil. His affliction had made him 
a severe sufferer at intervals for many years, and when I 
knew him as a teacher, it was with difficulty he could at- 





tend to his duties without showing some manifestation of 





|'pain ere the close of school. It was usual for our class to 
sit in the gallery during divine service, and often would 
the old man walk the length of his class to relieve his 
back, giving each scholar a gentle shake to sit still, when 
' perhaps not a foot or a hand had been moved. But we 
loved our teacher, and we took it kindly, if he was some- 
| times impatient. 
| In the discharge of his duty, he was devoted and affec- 
tionate. He had attained that period of life when few per- 
sons are disposed to become teachers in the Sabbath School, 
yet he never seemed weary of his employment. He was 
ever in his place on the Sabbath, and while the younger 
teachers.of the school were often found absent, and their 
classes left destitute, my Hump Back Teacher was always 
at his post, with a smile on his face, and words of love up- 
on his lips, to greet his pupils. His countenance is stil] 
fresh in my recollection. He had a keen eye, and time 
had not dimmed its lustre in the least. In every feature 
of his face, there were strong marks of goodness that 
would win their way to your heart at once, and make you 
love him almost at first sight. Often as he gathered his 
class around him, and whilst we were attentively listening 
to his narration of some simple event in the Saviour’s his- 
tory, the tear would start in his eye, and gently roll down 
his cheek to the book in his hand, seemingly without his 
notice. J could not then understand the cause of his deep 
feeling, but now I know that it was the love of Him whose 
disciple he professed to be, that touched his heart when he 
had occasion to dwell upon his character. 

Some five years since, I visited the place of my nativi- 
ty, and the school where once I was a pupil. Fifteen 
years had passed from the time I left, and as might be 
supposed, great changes had takenplace. I looked over 
the school, and scanned the face of every one to find my 
old teacher. But he had gone. I Jearned that he became 
quite infirm and almost helpless toward the close of his 
life, but that he still cherished the same devotion to his 
chosen Sabbath occupation, which he manifested during 
most of his days. So Jong as he could, he came every 
Sabbath, and when he was unable to teach, he would still 
visit his class, and in the Janguage of the beloved disciple 
John would say, “‘ Little children, love one another.’’ He 
died in the full assurance of faith. He was poor in respect 
to this life, but he was rich in the possession of a sure 
hope of an immortal inheritance, among the saints in 
light. R. 





Obituary. 





** Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord.”’ 


HARRIET F. JOSLIN. 


Harrtet Francesa Joszrn, died in Webster, Mass. 


August 16, 1845, aged 6 years and 26 days. The health 
of this little girl was naturally feeble and delicate; yet her 
volatile and cheerful disposition, always kept her active 
and busy, and doubtless often induced her to go beyond 
her strength. She was always at the Sabbath School, 
when able to be there; and, was absent but two Sabbaths 
prior to her decease. 

Just before she was taken sick her little sister, younger 
than herself, said to her, ‘* Harriet, you will go to Heaven 
when you die.”’ ‘I shan’t, if Lam not good,” she replied. 
Her sister repeated, ‘‘ Yes, you will go to Heaven.” ‘‘Not 
unless I am good,” she again replied; plainly showing, 
she had some idea of the nature of sin, and was sensible 
that no unclean thing could enter heaven. ‘She remarked 
to her father, soon after she was taken, that she should 
never get well. Not long after this, her dear mother ask- 
ed her, if she thought she should not recover, if she was 
afraid to die? She answered distinctly, that ‘she was 
not afraid to die.” After this her symptoms became more 
alarming, and she gradually sunk away, bearing her suf- 
fering with patience and fortitude, until death came to her 
release, on the seventeenth day of her sickness; and her 
happy spirit soared to the bosom of that Saviour, who, 
when on earth, said, “Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Angels ever bright and fair, 
ake, O take me to your care, 
Speed to your own courts my flight, 
Clad in robes of virgiu white.” 


It was her delight to cull the first spring blossoms, and 
in summer, wander in the garden and enjoy the beautiful 
flowers, and pluck those she was permitted for her en- 
joyment. 


“OQ, never more for thee shall bloom 
The freshness of the spring ; 

Nor brilliant flowers, nor sweet perfume, 
Shall summer sunshine bring.” 





[Sabbath School Messenger. 
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STRENGTH OF THE TURTLE. 


A party went on shore one night for the purpose of 
catching turtle, a description of which may not be uninter- 
esting. We left the ship at sunset, and reached the shore 
about dark, and then hauled the boat upon the beach, and 
when this was done, formed ourselves into two distinct par- 
ties, and dispersed to different parts along the beach. 
Having reached the place where we thought it likely that 
the turtle would land, we lay down, keeping a sharp look 


out, and making as little noise as possible. ‘The moon had 


risen some time, and was shedding her silvery rays on 
those desolate regions; the opposite coast in the distance, 
which is very mountainous, and the ship riding at anchor, 
had together a beantiful effect; the sea was perfectly 
calm, and everything appeared to be sleeping in the still- 
ness of the night, and not a whisper being heard among 
the party, the surf dashing against the rocks, alone break- 
ing the silence of the scene. We were thus all in expec- 
tation of the appearance of a turtle, and six bells had just 
gone on board—that is, it was eleven o’clock P. M. when 
we saw the first, to our great delight, coming on shore, 
just opposite us. It looked like a black rock moving 
slowly and steadily out of the water. We did not inter- 
rupt its progress until it had got some distance upon the 
beach, when a rush was made toward it, and it was imme- 
diately turned over on its back, without giving it any time 
either to defend itself or blind its assailants by throwing 
sand with its flippers or fins, which they do with such 
force that it is almost dangerous to come near them. It 
took six men thus to turn the largest that was caught, and 
the following incident will further show the immense 
strength of these animals. One of our men, the gunner, 
wandered away by himself to the further end of the beach, 
where he thought to have all the sport to himself, not 
doubting for a moment that he would be able to turn any 
turtle which he found; but on the contrary, to his sur- 
prise, not being absent long, before espying a large one 
making towards the beach, he allowed it to come up some 
way, and then ran over to it and attempted toturn it. All 
his endeavors were, however, fruitless; and by some 
means he got his hand between the shell and the neck, 
which the animal by drawing in its head, jammed, and 
held there so tight, that he could not withdraw it. The 
turtle then began to crawl toward the sea, dragging the 
man with it; and he was in imminent danger of being 
carried off, when he began to call for assistance. Our 
party was somewhat alarmed at the cries, thinking that 
some serious accident had happenec, and immediately ran 
toward the place from which the sound proceeded, where 
we arrived just in time to save the poor fellow from a wa- 
tery grave. The turtle was close to the edge of the sea, 
and was carrying im off as if he were nothing; nor was 
it without some difficulty that we released him from his 
perilous situation, dragging the turtle above high water 
mark, and turning it over. ‘The man got off only with a 
few bruises, but was much frightened ; and we all had a 
good laugh at him for his adventure.—Kempthorne’s Mc- 
moirs on the Eastern Shores of the Persian Gulf. 








Parental. 





A little boy in a London Hospital attracted the attention 
of the Chaplain by his intelligence, and the great interest 
he manifested in the truths delivered. The minister told 
the boy he was pleased to see him listening so attentively 
while he talked to the sick people.. The little boy said, 

“O, I like to hear you talk about God and good 
things.” 

‘And who taught you to love to hear of those things?” 

‘ Mother taught me to pray to God, and to love him.” 

“Do you not think it was very kind in your mother to 
teach you?” 

“Yes, [ love her dearly, for making me a good boy.” 

“ Were you always good ?” 

“O, no,” said he, blushing, ‘‘ not always; I sometimes 
tell stories, and disobey mother; and then she has to whip 
me to make me good.” 

“ But dont you feel angry at your mother—do you love 
her, when she whips you?” 

‘*T feel bad when she whips me, but it makes me love 
her more. For she takes me in a room, and first she 
prays with me, and then she whips me—and then she prays 
again, and that makes me love her, and I try not to do 
Wrong again.” 

There is a capital hint for mothers, and fathers too, in 
this anecdote. It is no uncommon thing for parents to 
pray with their children after they have applied the rod of 
correction. Perhaps sometimes they feel a little sorry 
that they have been so severe, and it makes them feel a 
little easier to kneel and pray with the child. And the 
most of praying parents know that their children are mov- 
ed by the power of prayer, and that the grace of God is 
essential to the proper effect of early instruction and cor- 
rection. Hence they feel the importance of praying with 
and for their children when they have need of parental 
discipline. But the peculiarity in the case we have cited, 
consists in the fact that this good mother prayed both be- 
fore and after coreecting her child. She took him into a 
secret place, and her manner was such as would make it 


state of excitement, inflict punishment upon them, which 
they must know, is not calculated to soften and subdue the 
heart of a rebellious child. 'The boy can see for himself 
that the parent is angry, and punishment administered then 
will be of no benefit. Now here comes in the important 
hint. If the parent is not in a state of mind to pray, he is 
not in a state of mind to punish ! 

We are willing to have this thought examined, by judi- 
cious and reflecting minds. Perhaps in its examination, 
they will find a cause for the failure of parental efforts in 
many who are considered strict in the discipline of their 
families. Beyond a doubt, there are many who forget the 
intimate relation between the means and the end of disci- 
pline ; who forget or overlook the need of divine grace to 
soften the heart of a refractory child, and thus feel no de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit, when they come to the im- 
portant and solemn business of inflicting chastisement upon 
a stubborn child. But when this thought is held in its 
proper place, it will be seen that “‘ praying ’’ is as essential 
an element in domestic discipline. 

Let the parent who would see that punishment exerts 
its appropriate office in the feelings of her child, take him 
to the place of retirement, and in her looks, and voice, 
and manner, show a spirit and temper, suitable to the ex- 
ercise of prayer. Let the mother begin with prayer. Per- 
haps the Spirit of God, in that very moment, before the 
hand is raised, will come down in power on the young 
child’s heart, and melt it into contrition. Yet if no such 
happy result is needed, the way is prepared for the punish- 
ment to follow with the most favorable prospects of suc- 
cess. The child must feel that the parent at prayer is anx- 
ious for his good, and would gladly avoid the necessity of 
correction. here is love in prayer. There is no anger 
in prayer. ‘The child must have a heart of stone, if insen- 
sible to the power of maternal love pleading at the throne 
of grace. Certainly if there are any circumstances under 
which we may look for happy results to discipline, they 
are these. 

We have not, we never had any sympathy for that mod- 
ern philosophy and philanthrophy that condemns the use 
of the rod as barbarous and evil. It may be a>used, and 
so may physic. So may the Bible. The Bible is abused 
when the rod is proscribed. But we would have it ad- 
ministered with calmness, discretion and prayer. We 
would have parents feel that they are responsible to God 
for the use of all appointed means to train up their chil- 
dren in the way they should go, and that by neglect of 
discipline, or by administering discipline in a wrong spir- 
it, they may be the unhappy instrument of their children’s 
ruin.— Mother’s Magazine. 





Religion. 











A COLPORTEUR’S STORY. 
Abridged from the Bible Society Reporler, for February, 1845. 


France is professedly a Roman Catholic country, but 
vast numbers of the people are infidels. There are few 
Bibles to be found in that country ; and what are there 
are chiefly circulated by colporteurs—good men who carry 
packs of Bibles on their backs, and go from place to place, 
disposing of, and selling them to all who will receive 
them. 

One day, as the mayor of a Commune in France was 
talking to his little girl and to his brother, there came by 
a colporteur, and asked him to buy a Bible. He spoke 
also of the good things which were to be found in the book. 
The mayor made light of it all, and pretended that what 
he said might do well enough for a set of children or old 
women, but that it was too ridiculous to be believed by any 
man of sound sense and judgment. 

The mayor’s little daughter, who was about eight years 
old, listened very attentively to this conversation ; and as 
her father said the things in the book were fit for children, 
she wished very much to see it, and she earnestly begged 
her father to buy one for her. He bought one directly in 
a joke, and gave it to her. Her uncle was a more deter- 
mined infidel than her father; and he was very angry 
with his brother for giving the Bible to the little girl. 
He would have laid violent hands on the colporteur, if 
the mayor had not interfered, and sent the good man 
away. 

Afier the colporteur was gone, the mayor and his brother 
had a sad quarrel about the Bible. The brother insisted 
that the little girl should give it up, and that it should be 
destroyed ; and her father declared that he would keep it 
in spite of him, and let his daughter read it. After along 
and angry dispute, the brothers parted, swearing that they 
would never see one another again. 

The mayor’s brother had a little son, and he and the 
mayor’s daughter were great friends. Though the fathers 
had quarrelled, the cousins visited one another just as 
much as before. When the little girl began to read her 
Bible, she was greatly delighted with it; and she talked 
about it so much to her cousin, that he begged she would 
lend it to him. He was soon just as much interested in it 
as she, and his father at length became curious to know 
what was in the book that his son was so fond of reading. 
When he thought no one saw him, he opened the Bible 
and read, and soon he was even more deeply interested 
than the children had been. 

The little girl wanted her Bible back again, and begged 
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an consistent for her to begin with prayer. How often do| her cousin to return it, but the father kept making ex- 
Natural History. parents seize their children in haste, and with exhibitions | cuses for not returning it. At last the little girl was so 
— —— of nnhallowed temper, rebuke them, and while still in a} tired of the excuses her cousin brought her, that she com- 


plained to’ her father, and begged him to get her Bible 
back. The mayor was much surprised to hear that the 
Bible was in his brother’s house, and he thought he had 
got hold of it to burn it, but he soon found it was not so. 
The Bible was unhurt, and, more than that, his infidel 
brother was reading it. ‘This made him more anxious to 
get the book back. ‘The Bible,’ he said, ‘‘ belongs to 
me; I should like to read it, and [ cannot bear the thought 
of my brother seizing on my property.” He sent a mes- 
sage to demand the book, but the brother refused. The 
quarrel became hotter than ever, and the mayor even talk- 
ed of going to law. 

Meantime the brother continued to read the Bible dili- 
gently. He became sensible of the folly and wickedness 
of his former infidelity, and his ardent wish at length was 
to yield obedience to the teaching and the commandments 
of God. While in this state of mind he was taken ill, and 
he sent to his brother, begging that he would come and 
see him, and promising to restore the Bible to him. They 
met, and were reconciled. ‘The conversation of him who 
had now become a Christian was blessed to the other. 
They agreed that the Bible should be their joint property ; 
that, when they could not read it together, they would 
read it by turns; and that they would pray for an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a copy of the precious volume for each. 

It was some time before their prayer was granted, but 
at length, eight years after the first colporteur had visited 
them, another came that way. Very differently was he re- 
ceived. The brothers bought Bibles for themselves, for 
the two young cousins, for other members of their fami- 
lies, and even for their poor neighbors, and rejoice togeth- 
er in the possession of God’s precious word. 








Benevolence. 





THE IDOL GOD REJECTED. 

In the month of February, last year, a Reader went to 
a village not far from Cuddupah, in India, to instruct the 
heathen. He found there about ten people gathered to- 
gether near a well; they had assembled to offer worship 
to Brahma. A mere rough stone is the representation of 
this god, as he is not allowed to have any image or temple. 
After instructing the people for a short time, some of them 
said to him, ‘‘ You are often telling us that our idols are 
without life, and that it is in vain to worship them, since 
they cannot do anything. Are you able to take away our 
god and destroy it?’ ‘To this he replied, ‘‘ Yes, I am 
able to take it up, and throw it away; but I am afraid 
that, out of zeal for your god, you may do me some inju- 
ry.” ‘To this they replied, that they would not do him 
any injury, even if he did take it up, and throw it 
away. ‘* However, our god is very powerful,” said they ; 
“and, if you take it up and throw it away, you will imme- 
diately vomit blood at your nose and mouth, and die. 
Our god will do this to you, but we will not do you any 
injury.” After the Reader had obtained their consent, he 
first struck the idol with his foot, and then threw it away. 
After they had waited a little time, expecting that some 
evil would overtake him, the Reader asked them if any 
evil had happened to him; they replied, “‘ No, not now ‘ 
but you will die by the morning.” He then returned to 
his village, and about ten days afterwards came again. 
The people, seeing that he was still alive and well, said to 
him, ‘‘ Now we see that our gods are all vain, and we do 
not mean to worship them any more.” Of this number, 
twelve continued steadfast to their word, and have relin- 
quished all idolatry. 

Dear children, this is only a single instance ; but many 
such are constantly occurring. God is overthrowing the 
idols of the heathen. He has said they shall be utter- 
ly abolished. They are but wood and stone. They can- 
not deliver them that trust in them; and it is very affect- 
ing that little boys and girls should be taught to pray to a 
mere block of stone. But the Lord alone shall be exalted, 
for He is the true God and an everlasting King. May His 
glory soon fill the whole earth! 











Morality. 


A BAD HABIT. 


“Oh, Mother! I am tired to death !’”’ said Jane Mills as 
she threw herself into a chair on her return from school. 

“« Tired to death!” repeated her mother, slowly. 

“Yes, mother, I am—almost, I mean,”’ she added. 

‘“‘ No, my daughter, not even almost,” said Mrs. Mills. 

“Well, at any rate,” continued Jane, “‘I would not 
walk from here to school again to-day, for any thing in the 
world.” 

‘Oh yes you would, my dear,” said her mother, gently. 

‘No, mother, I am sure J would not. I am certain noth- 
ing would tempt me.” , 

*‘ But I am nearly certain you could be induced to go 
without any urging,” answered her mother. 

‘“‘ Well, mother, try me, and see if any thing could 
make me willing to go.” 

‘‘ Suppose,” said Mrs. Mills, ‘‘ I should offer to take you 
with me to the new panorama this afternoon? I expect to 
visit it.” 

“Do you, mother,” said Jane, with great animation. 
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“May I go? You promised to take me when you went.” 

« T intended to have done so,” replied her mother, ‘‘ but 
the place where it is exhibited is a long way beyond your 
school.” 

But I am quite rested now, dear mother,” said Jane. 
“J would not fail of going for all the world. Why doyou 
smile, mother ?” 

“To think what an inconsistent little danghter I have.” 

€ What do you mean by inconsistent, mother ?” 

“ Why, when a |.ttle girl says one minute that she would 
not walk a particular distance ** for any thing in the world,” 


———— 


_ returned to tell the old man the joyful news, and his delight and 
. gratitude can well be imagined. 


aud the next minute says ** she woul : not fail” of walking | 


still further “‘ for all the world,” she no. only talks incon- 
sistently and extravagantly, but foolishly. It is a very bad 
habit to use such expressions. Yesterday when you came 
home from school, you said you were almost frightened out 
of your life, and when I inquired as to the cause of your 
alarm, you replied that you had met as many asa thousand 
cross dogs, ou your way home from school, 

“‘ Now, my daughter, I wish you to break yourself of 
this bad habit. When you are tired, or hungry, or fright- 
ened, use the simple words that express your meaning. 
For instance you may be tired—very tired—or excessively 


' did Jack ever drink, and during the ten years in which he lived 


| At the end of five years, his kind mistress gave him his freedom, 


tired. Or you may be alarmed, or frightened, or terrified. | 


“From this time let ‘your lips speak the thing you 
mean.’ The Bible says, ‘ Let your yea be yea and your 
nay nay;” and adds, that ‘‘Whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” 

Will you try to remember what I have been saying, 
and strive to correct this fault, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Mills. 

“ Yes, dear mother,” replied Jane; “ for I know it is 
wrong, and I feel ashamed and sorry for it.” 

“* Well, my dear,” addéd her mother, “ Improve. And 
now you may get ready to go with me to see the pano- 
rama.’’— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 








Editorial. 
THE SLAVE’S PROMISE. 

About twenty years ago, there lived in the city of Washington 
a slave who went by the name of Old Jack. Though past fifty, 
Jack was as vigorous and active as any of his children, of whom 
he had a great number, and when sober he was a most valuable 
servant; but sometimes he yielded to his desire for strong drink, 
and then he would be for a day or two totally unfitted to perform 
any of his duties. As Jack was the cook in a large boarding- 
house, his intemperate habits occasioned the greatest inconve- 
nience, for sometimes when the dinner hour came, no dinner was 
ready, or else the meat was burned and everything badly cooked, 
on account of his having drank too much. 

But I must not forget to mention that Jack did not belong to 
the lady with whom he lived. His master owned a good many 
slaves and let them out by the month or year, and from him Jack 
had been hired as a cook. But the lady who had hired him, find- 
ing that he was intemperate, told his master that she could keep 
him no longer. 
another mistress, who did not know of his bad habits. 

Mrs. Clark, Jack’s new mistress was x kind, Christian lady, 
and she treated him more like one of her own family than like a 
slave; so that he found himself much happier in his new than in 
his old situation. Not only did his kind mistress teach him to 
read, and give him more liberty than ever he had before, but she 
endeavored to show him the true way of being happy. But in 
spite of his good fortune, old Jack still found his ruling passion 
too strong for him ; so that Mrs. Clark after trying in vain to cure 
him, and bearing the inconvenience which his habit caused her 
for a long time, concluded that she must part with him, and she 
sent word to his master to that effect. 

Many of the slave-holders at the South sell their slaves for the 
highest price they can get, without regard to their good, and this 
was the case with Jack’s master. Finding that he could let 
Jack to no one in Washington for as much as he could get by 
selling him, he offered to sell him to some slave traders, who 
agreed to look at the old slave and.see what they could give for 
him. Now the slaves have a great horror of these slave traders, 
for they are generally cruel, and often carry them away from 
their families, to some distant state, so that they never see them 
again. 

One day, when the old negro was in the kitchen, he saw two 
men, whom he knew to be slave traders, come in the back yard 
from which they could see all that was going on in the kitchen. 
These men walked past the window several times afd looked in; 
they were evidently watching Jack, to see how they liked him, 
and how much they would give for him. 

Poor Jack! He knew in a moment what they had come for, 
He thought of his kind mistress, his dear children, whom he 
might never see again, and of the cruelty he should probably re- 
ceive, and the poor old man trembled at the thought. But there 
was no time to be wasted, Summoning up all his courage, Jack 
marched in bravely to his mistress, and said to her, “ Oh Missus ! 
The slave traders are going to buy old Jack and carry him off. 
Massa sent ’em here to see me. But you buy me missus. You 
no let em carry old Jack away.” 

Mrs. Clark replied, “I cannot buy you Jack, for you know that 
you often get drunk; but if I were sure that you would never 
drink again, I would gladly do so.” 

On hearing these words, the face of the old negro brightened, 
and bending his elbow he said, “ Missus, you see this crook in 


. Story was told us as a fact, by a lady that knew it to be so, apd 
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; it. 


Accordingly the old slave was transferred to ! 


| does it; now if you buy old Jack, he never drink no more so long 


| set him afloat on a chip in the water. 





my elbow. Well, when I crooks my elbow, and says a thing, I 


as he lives,” 

There was such a look of earnestness and truth about the old 
man’s face, when he said this, that Mrs. Clark could not help be- 
lieving him. She told her husband of Jack’s promise, and re- 
quested him to find the old slave’s master, and purchase Jack if 
possible. Mr. C. went immediately, gave the required sum, and 


The old slave kept his promise. From that time not one drop 


with Mrs. Clark, he was a most faithful and valuable servant. 


but old Jack countinued to live with her till the day he died, and 
to the last he proved that “ when Jack says a thing, and crooks 
his elbow, he does it.” Ww. D. 


Nore To THE READER. 

In the Companion of Oct. 23, we published a story called the 
“Presentiment,” which might have appeared to some improbable 
and unnatural. We do not wish to be thought believers in pre- 
sentiments, nor do we wish our young friends to doso. The 


as such is interesting ; though the feelings for which Mary Clark 
left an excellent place, partook more of “ sickly sentimentality,” 
than of good common sense. 











Variety. 





ANECDOTE OF A SPIDER. 
Some workmen employed in repairing a wharf, discovered a 
large black spider, and wishing to try an experiment with him, 
Soon the tide bore him 
away, and he finding that he should soon be carried out to sea, 
devised an escape from his perilous situation. As the current 
eddied about the piers of the wharf, he saw that sometimes he 
came very near a pier, although at others he was borne far from 
Taking advantage of this circumstance, he seemed to hit 
upon the following plan of embarcation from his vessel. When 
he began to approach near the wharf again, he prepared his web, 
and as a favorable opportunity presented, he threw a strand of it 
to the pier. The end fastened to the wood, and thus by means 
of this cable, one end being attached to his body, he drew him- 
self to the pillar and made his escape.—Comm. 


en 


A CONVERTED INDIAN. — 


“T understand,” said John Sunday, the converted Indian Chief, 
to a congregotion which he was called to address at Plymouth, 
in the year 1837, “that many of you are disappointed because 1 
have not brought my Indian dress with me. Perhaps if I had it 
on you would be atraid of me. Do you wish to know how I 
dressed when I was a pagan Indian? I will tell you. My face 
was covered with red paint. I stuck feathers in my hair. 1 wore 
a blanket and leggins, I had silver ornaments on my breast, a ri- 
fle on my shoulder, a tomahawk and scalping knife in my belt. 
That was my dress then. Now do you wish to know why [ wear 
it no longer? You will find the cause in second Corinthians, 
fifth chapter, and seventeenth verse ; Therefore, if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature; old things are done away ; behold 
all things have become new.” When I became a Christian, fea- 
thers and paint “done away.” I gave my silver ornaments to the 
mission cause. Scalping knife “ done away ;” tomahawk “ done 
away.” ‘That my tomahawk now,” said he, holding up, at the 
same time, a copy of the Ten Commandments, in the Ojibwa 
language. Blanket “done away.” “ Behold,” he exclaimed, in 
a manner in which simplicity and dignity of character were com- 
bined, “Behold, all things are become new.”—Alder’s West. Miss. 


A DOG BETTER THAN SOME MEN. 


In the month of August last, a boy of about 11 years of age, 
the son of one of our citizens, was visiting in the country. As 
he was crossing a field, a dog pursued him as an intruder upon 
his master’s premises, and the boy being alarmed ran for some 
distance, the dog chasing and barking fiercely. At length as the 
dog was within a few feet of him, the boy stumbled and fell 
down a bank and broke his leg. ‘The poor fellow was of course 
terribly alarmed, the dog still barking at him as he lay helpless 
at his feet. But the instant the dog perceived that the child was 
hurt, he returned towards his master’s house, and by his voice 
and actions convinced the family that something was wrong. 
Finally, after having tried in vain to quiet the dog, they followed 
him till they found the child crying for help, but at such a dis- 
tance from any house that he could never have made himself 
heard. Had it not been for the kindness of the dog, his enemy ! 
the boy would have fainted there, or would. have attempted to 
crawl away, in which case he would doubtless have destroyed 
his limb. 

The remarkable feature in this case is, that the disposition of 
the dog was so suddenly changed. We often read of dogs mak- 
ing similar efforts to save the lives of their masters or children to 
whom they are attatched, but this is the only instance we have 
ever met with, where a brute exercised what may be called, with- 
out irreverence, “the Christian principle,” of kindness to a fallen 
enemy. In this respect the dog was much more of a man than 
many in this world who walk upright.—/Vewark Adv. 








A CAPITAL DOG STORY. 


Mr. Edwin Barnes, of Berlin Ct. furnishes for the Hartford 
Times the following very excellent story, illustrating the won- 
derful sagacity and perseverance of dogs. This story goes to 
show that the dog is a rational being. Mr. Barnes says: 

“Some years ago my father had a large dog that he had learn- 
ed to send from the field to the house, for anything he might 
want. It happened one day that he was at work about halfa 
mile from home, and wanted an axe; he told Caro (the name of 
the dog) to go home and get the axe; the dog started off, and af- 
ter being gone a considerable time, came sneaking back, but 
without jhe axe. My father bid him go back and get the axe. 
He went the second time, and after being gone as long as before, 








returned, bringing a heavy beetle. My father now became satis. 
tied that the dog could not find the axe, and went himself, ang 
found it sticking firmly into a large log, and the helve gnawed 
from one end to the other, by the faithful animal, in trying to ex. 
tricate it from the log, and being unable, he had taken the beetle 
as a substitute !” 
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MORNING PRAYER AND HYMN. 


I pray God to bless me. Make me a good little child all this 


day. Fill me full of love. May I mind what my parents Say to 
me. May I be kind to my brothers and sisters, and to all others 
I pray God to bless us all, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Jesus, kind Shepherd of the sheep, 
Thy litule lamb in safety keep! 
Guard me this day from every ill, 
And with thy grace my spirit fill. 


Teach me to love Thee, O my Lord; 
Help me to read thy Holy Word, 

May the first sounds my lips can raise, 
Be sounds of joy and prayer and praise. 


enn 





EVENING PRAYER AND HYMN. 


_I pray God to bless me, and take care of me to-night. For. 
give me all I have done wrong to-day. Help me to love The 
and to love Jesus Christ, my dear Saviour, more and rng 
May I be a child of God, and have God for my Father, and my 
Friend, for ever. : y 

Hear this little prayer, O Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, 


Jesus, underneath thy care, 
Let me sweetly sink to rest, 
Hear my little evening prayer, 
Let Thy helpless child be blest! 


I thank Thee for my happy home, 
And all that Thou hast given; 

O make my infant heart Thine own, 
And train Thy child for heaven! 





or 


Conunproms.—Why does a dog looking for his master, re- 
semble an orange ? 


Because he looks all round. 
Why is a man pulling up his dickey, like Haman? 
Because he wants Mordecai. 








Poetry. 


“WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER?” > 


BY BISHOP DOANE, 


“ What is that, mother?” The lark, my child; 
The morn has just looked out and smiled, — 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out on his Maker’s ear. 

Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lays 

Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 


“ What is that, mother?” The dove, my son, 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return. 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 

In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 


“ What is that, mother?” The eagle, boy! 

Proudly careering his course of joy ; 

Firm, on his mountain vigor relying, 

Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying, 

His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line. 

“ What is that, mother?” The swan, my love! 

He is floating down from his native grove, 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 

He is floating down by himself to die; 

Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 

Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings, 
Live so, my love, that when death shall] come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it miay waft thee home. 


PERSEVERANCE. 
At one of the recent anniversaries in New York, a speaker 


concluded his exhortation to Perseverance, by reciting the fol- 
lowing verses: 











A swallow in the Spring, ‘ 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eave 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 

Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ;—and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O Man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’er cast thy purpose, trust or plan? 
Have Farra and struggle on! 
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